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The  feed-egg  ratio  at  Chicago  was  much  more  favorable  tc  poultry  pro- 
ducers in  October  than  in  September,  but  was  less  favorable  than  during  Octobe1 
of  last  year  or  than  the  1928-37  average  for  October. 


j 


Storage  stocks  and  receipts  of  dressed  poultry  arc  increasing  seasonal! 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  a  year  earlier.     The  out-of-stcrage  movement  of  shel 
eggs  during  October  was  somewhat  greater  than  a  year  ago.     On  October  23  stock 
of  shell  <*ggs  at  26  markets  were  7  percent  above  stocks  a  year  earlier.  Re- 
ceipts of  eggs  have  been  declining  seasonally. 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for  chickens  on  October  15  were  less  than  1 
cent  per  pound  below  prices  on  October  15  last  year,  and  about  2-l/2  cents  be- 


low  the  1928-37  average,    Turkey  prices  were 

about  1 

cent  per  pound  below  thos 

of  a  year  earlier.  Egg 

prices  on  October  15 

were  about  4 

cents 

per  dozen  be- 

low  both  last  yearTs  prices  and  the 

1928-37  average. 

The  following  data  bring  up  to  dat<=  the  tables 

given  in  the  October 

issue  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation  report 

but  not 

included  in  the  Outlook 

report . 

Unit 

Week  ending: 

as  of 

1939 

Sept.  30: 

Oct.  7 

:  Oct.  14: 

Oct.  21: 

Oct.  2 

Feed— ecp"  'ratio  at  Phi  r«iTn 

j\ V  t     1J60-0  1 

!  Dozen 

D  .  DO 

5,19 

5.10 

4.89 

4.7: 

it 

A     1  A 

:      4  •  10 

3.91 

3.71 

3.71 

3.7' 

,  it 

6.10 

5.79 

5.29 

5.1 

uotcipob  ci  ui  FicjSDu  pouxxry 

r."h    A  ■rr>ar*V'f>"t~  c» 

a-tt.   IT  2  8-3  7 

6,733 

6,980 

7,366 

7,47! 

1938 

,  tl 

6,981 

7,676 

8,050 

8,558 

8,81 

1939 

,  It 

:  7,530 

8,291 

8,526 

7,733 

8,43i 

Storage  stocks  of  frozen 

poultry  at  26  markets 

At.  1928-37 

,  tt 

,  38,680 

40,747 

43,004 

45 , 704 

48,69i 

1938 

tt 

:  42,394 

44,877 

47,184 

50,227 

54,34* 

1939 

tl 

43,755 

44,196 

49,458 

51,910 

54,941 

Receipts  of  eggs  at  4 

market  s 

Av.  1923-37 

[1,000  cases 

175.1 

172.1 

152.6 

140.3 

136.1 

1938 

tt 

:  136.0 

142.5 

145.1 

135.4 

123.1 

1939 

tt 

:  155.2 

132,9 

125.3 

117.0 

125.4 

So 

pt  ember 

October 

Unit 

Aver ago : 

Ave rag 

e: 

1928-37: 

1936   :  1 

939 

1928-37:  1938 

:  1939 

Farm  price  of  chickens  per 

lb. 

Cents 

16.0 

14.3 

15.6 

.  15.4 

13.6 

TO  1 

Farm  price  of  turkeys  per 

lb,  : 

tt 

16.0 

15.4 

17.9 

16.5 

15.3 

Farm  price  of  eggs  per  doz. 

tt 

23,9 

24.9 

20.6 

27.0 

27.1 

22.9 

Konagricultural  income  index 

:  Percent 

86.4 

90.1 

94.8: 

86.2 

90.5 

-THE 'ANNUAL  OUTLOOK  REPORT 

IS  ATTACHED. 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Release  Date 
November  10,  A.M. 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  POULTRY  AND  EGC-S  ( INCLUDING  TURKEYS )  FOR  1940 

After  considering  all  important  elements  in  the  poultry,  egg,  and  turkey 
outlook  for  next  year,  and  assuming  that  there  ■will  be  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  general  level  of  consumer  demand,  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
expects : 

The  feed-egg  rati")  to  continue  less  favorable  from  the  poultry  producers' 
viewpoint  than  last  year  and  possibly  less  favorable  than  the  1928-37  average* 

Hatchings  during  1940,  therefore,  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  large 
hat oh  of  1939. 

Laying  flocks  in  1940  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  in  1939. 


Total  ^gg  production  to  be  slightly  larger  than  a  year  earlier. 

Egg  marketings  in  1940,  therefore,  to  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1939. 

Egg  prices  to  remain  less  favorable  than  a  year  earlier  to  producers  for 
the  remainder  of  1939  because  cf  larger  storage  holdings  and  some  increase  in 
current  production.    The  effect  ^f  larger  consumers'  income  on  prices  during 
1940  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier  is  expected  to  more  than  offset  the  ef- 
fect of  any  probable  increase  in  production  unless  winter  weather  conditions 
are  unusually  mild. 

Marketings  of  poultry  meat  in  the  first  half  of  1940  to  be  larger  than 
in  1939  because  of  the  heavy  1959  hatch  cf  both  chickens  and  turkeys.  Poultry 
marketings  in  the  last  half  cf  1940  to  be  smaller  because  of  the  expected 
smaller  1940  hatch. 

Fall  and  winter  broiler  production  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  last 
year's  record  high  production  unless  relative  feed  ccsts  increase  considerably. 
If  production  increases,  the  situation  is  likely  to  be  less  favorable  for  pro- 
ducers than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Storage  stocks  of  poultry  meat  in  early  1940  to  be  larger  than  in  1939. 
The  into-storage  movement  in  late  1940  to  be  smaller  than  in  1939  because  of 
smaller  marketings. 

Prices  cf  chickens  to  be  less  favorable  in  the  winter  of  1939-40  than  a 
year  earlier  because  cf  greatly  increased  marketings.     In  the  spring  of  1940, 
the  effect  of  increased  consumer  incomes  on  prices  may  offset  the  effect  of 
the  expected  larger  marketings  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier.     The  expected 
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decrease,  in -marketing  in  the  latter  half  of  1940  will  tend  to  increase  prir.es 
as,  compared  with  1939. 

Cash  farm  income  from  poultry  and  eggs  in  1940  to  be  larger  than  in  193 
because  of  improved  consumer  demand.    However,  feed  costs  will  also -be  higher, 

Turkey  prices  through  the  remainder  of  this  season  to  be  less  favorable 
to  producers  than  a  year  earlier, 

Turkey  production  in  194-0  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  record  crop  ■> 
1939,  which  was  22  percent  abov>  last  year  and  15  percent  above  the  previous 
record  .high  production  in  1936, 

Possible  Econcmic  Effects  of  Present  War  on  Domestic 
Poultry  and  Egg  Industry 

Any  influence  which  the  European  War  may  have  on  prices  for  poultry  and ■ 
eggs  will  be  largely  a  result  of  its  effects  on  our  domestic  economy,  since  it 
is  not  probable  that  exports  of  poultry  meats  or  cf  eggs  and  egg  products  willi 
increase  within  the  next  year  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  affect  prices  materials 
ly.  Imports  in  1938  were  less  than  one-fourth  of  1  percent  of  domestic  pro- 
duction and  have  been  equally  small  so  far  in  1939  and,  therefore,  need  not  befl 
consi  dered. 

The  general  stimulus  of  the  war  to  domestic  business  activity  and  con- 
sumer incomes  will  add  to  the  domestic  demand  for  poultry  and  eggs,  but  during 
the  next  6  to  12  months  the  poultry  industry  probably  will  not  be  greatly  af- 
fected by  the  war. 

Effects  of  the  World  War 


In  contrast  to  seme  of  the  other  agricultural  products,  eggs  and  poultry 
were  not  important  in  our  export  trade  to  Europe  during  the  World  War.    At  no 
time  during  or  immediately  following  that  war  did  the  value  of  egg  exports 
represent  more  than  approximately  2-l/Z  percent  of  the  cash  farm  income  from 
this  product.    The  following  table  shows  how  these  exports  varied  during  this 
period.    Exports  of  poultry  meat  were  even  less  important  than  those  of  eggs, 
and  never  represented  more  than  l-l/2  percent  of.  the  farm  cash  income  from  this 
source.    The  great  majority  of  these  exports  were  shipped  tn  Latin  American 
countries,  with  only  a  small  percentage  going  to  Europe.     (The  Latin  American  j 
countries  have  greatly  increased  their  production  of  poultry  and  eggs  since  the 
World  War,  so  this  market  will  be  available  only  to  a  limited  extent  during  the 
present  war. ) 
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United  States  exports  of  eggs  and  egg  products  and  cf  poultry 


neat, 

fiscal  year 

beginning 

July  1,  1909 

-20 

:  Exports 

:  Value 

:      Value    .'.  : 

Value 

:      as  a  ; 

of 

I  as.  a  : 

Value 

as  a 

Year 

:  Exports 

: per cent age  : 

exoort s 

percentage  : 

of 

percentage 

beginning 

!  0.1 

:     oi  all 

OX 

:       oi  the  : 

exports 

01  VnQ 

July  1  • 

•  .-  snell 

:    ■  eggs  : 

eggs  '  : 

value  cf  : 

of 

value  of 

eggs 

:  sold 

and 

all  eggs  :' 

pou  Itry 

all  chickens 

I  by 

:  egg 

sold  by 

meat 

sold  by 

:  farmers 

pro  duct  s 

farmers  : 

:  farmers 

1,000 

1,000 



1,000 

dozen 

Fercent 

.dollars 

Percent 

dollars 

Percent 

Average  . 

1909-13  : 

13,170 

.80 

2,945 

.'.9i  ; 

899  ' 

"  '  .72 

1914  

20,784  ' 

1.22 

5/093 

.1.51 

1,188 

7  .87 

1915   : 

26,396 

1.53 

6,  345 

1.76 

'  '1,561 

1,12 

1916  : 

24,926 

1.50 

7,641 

1.65 

1,327 

"  "  .82 

1917  : 

18,969 

1.15 

7,693 

1 . 35  '. 

1,241 

•  ,63 

1913  • 

28,385 

1.60 

,12,786 

1.34 

3i799 

' '1.51 

1919  • 

38,32  7 

2.11 

.19,432 

.  -2.51 

1,628 

.54 

1920   : 

26,960 

1.47 

. 11,453 

1.82 

1,065 

.36' 

The  major  effect  of  the  World  War  on  the  poultry  industry  was  the  result 
of  changes  in  the  general  price  level.     Prices  cf  specific  commodities  seldom 
change  at  the  same  rate  when  violent  changes  in  the  general  price  level  take 
place.    However,  prices  for  certain  groups  of  commodities  do  change  in  a 
similar  way. 


Following  the  start  of  the  World  War  in  August  1914,  there  was  a  brief 
upward  movement  in  commodity  prices,   similar  to  that  which  has  occurred  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.     Following  the  flurry  at  the  beginning  of 
the  World  War,  there  was  no  significant  change  in  prices  cf  agricultural  com- 
modities for  about  2  years.     In  1916  tho  index  of  wholesale  food  prices  began 
to  rise  and  prices  of  eggs  and  chickens  followed.    The  rise  in  egg  prices 
became  apparent  in  September  of  that  year  -  some  2  years  aft^r  the  war  started. 
The  all-time  high  in  farm  prices  for  eggs  was  reached  in  December  1919  when 
they  were  69,6  cents  per  dozen.    This  was  about  18  cents  a  dozen  higher  than 
the  farm  price  cf-  eggs  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice,  13  months 
before.  t.The  all-time  high  of  chicken  prices  was  reached  in  1920  when,  during 
April  and  July,  the  farm  price  was  28.4  cents  a  pound.    As  a  matter  cf  fact, 
the  post-war  period  from  1913  through  1920  was  one  of  much  higher  prices  for 
poultry  and  eggs  than  was  the  p-eriod  of  actual  war  operations. 
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Wholesale  food  prices  and  farm  prices  of:  poultry  feed,  chickens 

and  eggs,  1910-23 


Index  numbers  (1910-14  e  100 ) 


Calendar  ! 
year  : 

Wholesale 
prices 

Prices  received  "by 
farmers 

All 

foods 

:  Poultry 
:  feed 

l  /     *  HjSSS 

XI         ,       ""do  a  , 

Chickens 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Average  : 

1910-14   

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1910   

100.6 

98.6 

106.1 

100.9 

1911   

i  96.1 

92.5 

88.8 

93.2 

1912  

103.6 

104.3 

102.5 

94.0 

1913   

99.5 

95.4 

98.5 

105.1 

19l4  

100.3 

109.1 

104.1 

107.7 

1915  

101.  H 

113.9 

98.5 

100.9 

1916   

117. 4 

127.O 

112.2 

115.4 

1917   

162.0 

218.1 

l6l.4 

144.4 

1918   

i  184.7 

236.5 

182.7 

185,5 

1919   

;  200.8 

239.5 

209.6 

1920   

i  213.0 

220.9 

220.8 

1921  ,  

!  140.5 

.  92.5 

143.7 

1922   

,    ■  135.8 

95.4 

126.9 

jl  V*rv  ,1 

1923   

!  143.7 

119.4 

134.5 

163.2 

1/  Includes  corn,  wheat ,  oats,  and  "barley,  weighted  in  the  same  manner  as  in 


the  feed-egg  ratio. 

Feed  cos'lf,  were  high  in  relation  to  chicken  and  egg  prices  during  the 
period  when  geo  ral  price***  were  increasing  rapidly;  food  costs  were  low  in 
relation  to  chicken  ar.d  egg  prices  during  the jperiod  of  declining  prices  in 
the  post-war  depression*    As  a  resu.lL  of  yhe  unfavorable  feed-egg  ratio,  farm 
production  of  eggs  dropped  off  slightly  fx oaa  19?.6  to  1918.    Poultry  producers 
were  in  a  less  favorable  position  during  tne  actual  period  of  the  war  than 
were  producers  of  some  of  the  other  staple  farm  commodities. 

Possible  Effects  cf  the  Present  War 

It  is  not  probable  that  exports  of  poultry  meats  or  of  eggs  and  egg 
products  will  increase  within  the  next  year  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  affect 
prices  materially. 

During  the  last  few  years,  most  European  countries  have  been  attempting 
to  become  self-sufficient  so  far  as  their  supplies  of  agricultural  commodities 
are  concerned  and  this  has  been  true  in  connection  with  poultry  and  eggs.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  previous  war  many  of  the  belligerents  were  unprepared  with 
respect  to  food  supplies.    This  has  not  been  true  in  the  case  of  the  present 
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war,  as  they  have  "been  accumulating  stocks  of  some  foods  for  just  such  a 
contingency.    Furthermore f  eggs  and  poultry  hardly  would  he  considered  "basic 
food  commodities  for  war  purposes  in  contrast  with  more  staple  commodities. 
Consequently,  the  immediate  need  for  imports  into  these  countries  has 
diminished. 

Many  of  the  countries  in  Europe  that  are  neutral  in  the  present 
conflict  have  "been  on  an  export  "basis  for  poultry  and  eggs.     If  these 
countries  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  feed  supplies,  their  production 
of  poultry  products  may  "be  somewhat  reduced  "but  this  does  not  necessarily 
indicate  that  the  United  States  will  "be  able  to  increase'  its  exports  corres- 
pondingly since  the  belligerent  nations  may  curtail  their  consumption  of 
poultry  and  eggs. 

The  growth  of  the  frozen  and  dried  egg  industry  in  the  United  States 
during  recent  years  is  a  factor  that  could  tend'  to  increase  exports  slightly 
more  during  the  present  war  than  they  increased  during  the  World  War.  About 
k  percent  of  the  total  eggs  produced  in  the  United  States  from  1933  to  1937 
were  used  in  a  dried  or  frozen  form.    Production  of  frozen  and  dried  eggs 
could  be  expanded  quickly,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  the  domestic  egg  production  will  be  exported  in  this  form  at 
least  within  the  next  year. 

It  is  evident  that  any  influence  that  the  war  may  have  on  poultry  and 
egg  prices  will  be  largely  a  result  of  its  effects  on  put  domestic  economy. 
The.  general  stimulus  to  domestic  business  activity  and  consumer  incomes  will 
add  to  the  domestic  demand  for  poultry  and  eggs.    During  the  next  6  to  12 
months,  however,  the  poultry  industry  probably  will  not  be  greatly  affected 
by  the  war. 

The  feed  situation 

Peed  supplies  for  livestock  are  ample  again  this  season.     The  total 
supply  of  all  grains,  including  wheat  and  wheat  products  available  for 
feeding  and  carry-over,  will  be  about  6  percent  above  the  average  of  the 
predrought  period,  1928-32,  and  about  k  percent  larger  than  the  1938  supply. 
Feed-grain  production  was  abundant  in  most  of  the  Corn  Belt  States  but  poor 
in  the  plains  area  from  North  And  South  Dakota  to  Texas  and  in  portions  of 
the  Southern,  North  Atlantic,  and  Far  Western  States.     The  unequal  distri- 
bution of  the  current  production  will  be  partly  adjusted  by  a  heavy  movement 
of  feeder  stock  into  surplus-feed  areas.     The  supply  of  feed  grains  per 
grain-consuming  animal  unit,  after  allowing  for  an  increase  ef  about  7  percent 
in  livestock  numbers,  is  estimated  to  be  about  3  percent  small3r  than  a  year 
ago  but  8  percent  larger  than  the  average  for  1928-32. 

During  September,  59  percent  more  eggs  were  required  to  purchase 
100  pounds  of  poultry  feed  at  Chicago  prices  than  a  year  earlier  and  12 
percent  more  than  the  192&-37  average.    Almost  2-1/2  dozen  more  eggs  were 
required  to  buy  100  pounds  of  feed  in  this  month  in  1939  than  in  1938.  The 
feed-egg  ratio  will  probably  continue  less  favorable  to  producers  than  last 
year  and  may  be  less  favorable  than  the  1928-37  average. 
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The  feed-egg  ratio  at  Chicago,  by  selected  weeks  — ' 
(Dozens  of  eggs  required  to  buy  100  pounds  of  poultry  ration) 


Wo  O  V-    Pn^  1  Tii? 
/lO'wf.    0 i±U.  xll^ 

do  Ul 

Period 

Jan.  : 

Fob. : 

Mar . : 

Apr. 

May  :June 

:  July 

Aug. : 

Sept. : 

Oct. : 

Nov. : 

Dec. 

7  : 

H  : 

k  : 

1 

6  :  3 

:    1  . 

5  : 

2  : 

7  : 

k  : 

2 

T\r\  7pri 

T)  n  '7  p  n 

Tin  7  pn 

Tin  7  on 

Tin  7  on  T)n7on 

Tin  7  p  n 

"Hn  7  on 

Tin  7  on 

"Ho  7  on 

Tin  7  on 

Tin  7  on 

J_'U  ^  Gil 

Average  : 

1928-37  l 

1+.67 

6.23 

6.69 

6.83  .7.12 

7.00 

6.65 

6.06 

5.19 

^.33 

H.09 

193S  «... 

5.30 

6.68 

•  6.89 

6.70 

5.-73  5.^ 

5.50 

U.98 

U.26 

3.91 

3.  US 

3.56 

1939  .... 

5.02 

6,52 

6.38 

6.35 

6.8U  7.U5 

6.71 

5.85 

6.13 

6.10 

!_/  These  data  are  published  monthly  in  the  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation  reports 


issued  by  the  Department.    Feed-egg  and  feed-chicken  ratios  based  on 

farm  prices  are  published  in  its  Monthly  Poultry  and  Egg  Production  Report. 

Hatchings 

The  total  number  of  chicks  hatched  commercially  during  1939  was  the 
largest  for  any  year  of  record.     Hatchings  wore  approximately  21  percent 
larger  than  those  of  193^,  and  19  percent  larger  than  in  1936  -  the  previous 
high  year  of  record.     This  increased  production  represents  in  part  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  hatchery  chicks  bought  by  producers  for  replacement 
and  expansion  purposes,  as  wall  as  a  continuation  of  the  shift  from  home 
hatchings  to  commercial  hatchings.    Because  of  the  shift  from  farm  to  com- 
mercial hatchings,  total  hatchings  have  increased  by  a  smaller  percentage 
than  have  commercial  hatchings. 

Since  1929,  when  records  on  commercial  hatchings  first  became 
available,  they  have  followed  a  definite  3~year  cycle  -  1  year  down  and 
2  years  up.     Should  this  cycle  be  continued,  fewer  chicks  will  be  produced 
by  hatcheries  in  19^-0  than  were  produced  in  1 939 • 

The  continuation  of  an  unfavorable  feed-egg  ratio  for  the  remainder 
of  1939  and  the  spring  of  19^-0  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier  will  probably 
reduce  the  demand  for  chicks,  especially  as  there  will  be  fewer  needed 
for  flock-building  purposes  owing  to  some  expansion  in  the  number  of  pullets 
raised  this  year  and  retained  for  egg-producing  purposes. 

Laying  flock  size  ... 

On  September  1,  laying  flocks  were  2  percent  below  the  10-year 
September  1  averages,  but  U  percent  above  the  relatively  low  level  of 
last  year. 
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86.0 
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!  6U.2 

63.5 

68.6 

79.8 

193S  : 

.  77.6 

75.3 
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65.0 

59.3 

59.8 

65.6 

78.0 
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32. 3 

73.S 

72.2 

68.5 

61.3 

62.1 

68.0 

The  increase  over  last  year  in  the  number  of  pullets  entering  the 
laying  flocks  indicates  that  flocks  may'  be  somewhat  larger  during  the  coming 
year  than  during  1939 »  although  the  present  unfavorable  feed-egg  ratio 
will  tend  to  hold  any  i  ncr e  a.s  e  to  small  proportions.    Laying  flocks  may 
average  smaller  on  January  1,  19^1 ,  than  on  the  same  date  in  19^0  >  and 
about  equal  to  the  size  of  flocks  on  January  1,  1939« 

F.a.te  of  lay 

During  1939  there  has  been  a  continuation  cf  the  record  high  rate 
of  lay  per  hen.     'The  aggregate  of  the -nine  daily  f  irst-of-the-month  layings 
from  January  1  to  September  1  fell  below  the  layings  for  the  corresponding 
period,  last  year  by  less  than  1  percent  and  exceeded  all  other  years  on 
record  for  the  sr-me  period.    Egg  production  per  hen  is  expected  to  remain 
well  above  the  10-year  average,  unless  winter  weather  conditions  are  ex- 
ceedingly severe. 


Eggs  laid  per 

100  hens 

:  nd  pullets  on 

the  first  day  of 

the  month 

Year  : 

Jan.  : 

Mar.  s 

May    :  July  ! 

:  Total  : 
Sent.  !  Jan.-  1 
:   Sent.  : 

Oct.    :  Dec. 

Number 

Number  1 

lumb  ■  r  Number 

Nui  Gher    Numb  e  r 

JTumb  er    Numb  er 

Average 
1928-37  : 

17.9 

37.7 

55.5  ^2.8 

32.7      351. 8 

25.5  15.2 

1938  ! 

1939  : 

22.7 

.     2H.  6 

U2.2 
ki.h 

58.1  U6.5 
57.6  U5.9 

35.3  329.0 
36.O  386.5 

28.2  19.9 
27.5 

Tot al  production 

Tot-~l  egg  production  from  January  1  to  September  1,  1939 1  as  reflected 
bv  sample  farm  flocks,  was  k  percent  larger  than  during  the  same  period  of 
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last  year  and  6  percent  larger  than  the  1928-37  average.    Increased  numbers 
of  layers, as  compared  with  last  year,  have  more  than  offset  the  slight 
decrer.se  in  the  rate  of  lay  per  bird. 

Eggs  laid  per  farm  flock  on  the  first  day  of  the  month 


Year 


Average 

193S 
1939 


Jan . 


Mar.  :  May 


July 


:  Total 
Sept*  i  Jan.— 
 1  Sept . 


Oct. 


Dec. 


ffurrh  -.  r    Number    timber    Number    Fu.- ,r    ITumoer    Humber  Number 
15.  H       31.1        U1.3'      28.3       20.  U     258.7       17.3  12.3 


17.8 
20.  U 


32.5  39.  U  28. 2  20.7  25U.6  lg.3  15.9 
33.3        Ul.l        29.0        2I.7      27^.2       18. 5 


With  some  increase  indicated  in  the  number  of  layers  next  year  and  no 
great  change  probable  in  the  rate  of  lay  per  bird,  total  egg  production 
during  the  coming  year  may  be  slightly  larger  than  in  1939*    Because  of  the 
expected  surlier  hatch  in  19^0*  total  egg  production  in  the  last  few  months 
of  that  year  maybe  smaller  than  in  1939* 

Egg  marketings 

As  a.  result  of  increased  egg  production,  egg  marketings  during  the 
first  8  months  of  1939  were  8  percent  larger  than  in  1932. 

Unless  weather  conditions  .-.re  severe  during  the  winter,  marketings 
during  the  remainder  of  1939  rm.d.  most  of  19^0  will  probably  be  slightly 
larger  than  in  the  previous  year.    Egg  marketings  in  thu-  last  few  months 
cf  19UO  may  be  smaller  than  in  1939  ^nd  about  equal  to  marketings  in 
193S. 


Egg  storage ■ 


Stocks  of  shell  eggs  in  cold  storage  in  the  United  States  at  the  peak 
of  the  1939'  season,  August  1,  were  larger  than  a  year  ago -by  about  600,000 
cases,  or  10  percent.     Stocks  of  frozen  eggs  were  larger  by  an  amount 
equivalent  to  about  2c0,000  cases  of  shell  eggs,  or-  7  percent.  Combined 
stocks  of  shell  and-  frozen  eggs  were  about  8  percent  above  the  abnormally 
low  stocks  of  last  year  but  8  petcent  below  the  1928-37  average*    In  the 
latter  part  of  this  report  some  of  the  reasons  why  storage  stocks,  particularl 
of  shell  eggs,  have  been  smaller  in  re,cent  years  than  in  former  years  will 
be  discussed. 

Supplies  of  eggs  available  for  storage  in  19*40  are  expected  to  be 
slightly,  larger  than  a  year  earlier.     The  outcome  of  this  year's  egg-storage 
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deal  will  affect  the  quantity  of  eggs  stored  this  spring.     Should  the 
present  deal  turn  out  favorably,   storage'  stocks  of  shell  and  frozen  eggs 
in  19^0  may  "be  about  the  same  or  slightly  larger  than  in  1 93?* 


Storage 

stocks  of 

shell 

and  frozen 

eggs,   converted  to 

shell-e 

00 

e 

quiv  al  ent 

i.  / 

Year 

▼       -1  | 

0  an .  1 

Mar.  1 

\  May  1  ' 

Aug.  1 

•  * 

'  Sept*  1  i 

Oct.  1 

Dec.l 

.  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 ,000 

case  s 

C'XS3  S 

case  s 

ca  se  s 

case  s 

cases 

cases 

Aver  age  < 

1923-37 

•  2,730 

1 ,  421 

6,310 

12,133 

11,453 

9,963 

193S  ! 

•  3,951 

2,317 

6,515 

10,273 

9»5lU 

7,915 

3,670 

1939 

'  2,099 

I/436 

5,^96 

11,149 

10,^2 

3,900 

l/  Cases  of  30  dozen  eggs. 


Egg  pri  ce  s 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  were  lover  than  last  year 
during  most  of  the  first  3  months  of  1939.     The  effect  on  prices  of 
larger  consumers'  income  was  more  than  offset  by  larger  egg  production, 
particularly  in  January  and  from  April  through  June.    Since  July  1, 
larger  storage  stocks  and  some  increase  in  current  production  have  kept 
prices  below  last  year.    During  the  remainder  of  1939*  the  price  effects 
of  larger  storage  stocks  and  increased  production  nay  continue  to  he  only 
partly  offset  by  the  effect  of  larger  consumers1  income,  as  compared  wi th 
1933-.    Prices  will  probably  be  higher  in  1940  than  in  1939  because  of 
the  expected  increase  in  coixoumers'  incomes. 

Price  per  dozen  received  by  farmers  for  eggs 


Year         :  Jan.  15    :Kari  15  : 


Cents  C-ntr 
23.9  31.1 

.£4.9  29.0 
20.6 

Marketings  of  poultry  meats 

Poultry  marketings  in  the  first  3  months-  of •  1939-  wem  24  percent 
above  those  in  1933  mainly  because  of  the  increased  number  of  hens  sold  from 
the  larger  laying  flecks  and  the  increased  production- of  winter  broilers. 


M  ■  ty  1 r)    ;  July  .  15    ;  Sep t .  1 5    *  Nov .  1 5 


Average 
1923-3" 

1933 
1939 


■nts 

Cents 

Cents 

2S9 

13.0 

17.5 

13.7 

21.6 

l6.?. 

17.6 

•19.9 

13.3 

Ib.O 

15.2 

16,5 
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Because  of  the  heavier  hatch  said  the  larger  laying  flocks  now  on 
hand,  market  receipts  for  the  remainder  of  1939         the  first  months  of 
19'J0  are  expected  to  continue  above  those  of  the  previous  year.  The 
larger  production  of  turkeys  will  also  increase  receipts  of  dressed 
poultry  in  this  pericd.    Receipts  of  dressed  poultry  during  the  spring 
of  19^0 ,  will  partially  depend  on  the  price  of  eggs  then  prevailing. 
Laying  flocks  are  expected  to  he  slightly  larger  fiaxt  spring  than  last, 
so  if  farmers  sell  the  same  percentage  of  hens  as  in  1939 »  receipts  of 
poultry  may  he.  slightly  larger.    Because  of  the  prospective  smaller  hatch 
in  19^0i  marketings  af  poultry  during  the  last  half  of  that  year  are  likely 
to  he  smaller  than  in  1939* 

Fall  and  winter  "or oiler s 


Some  further  increase  in  the  numher  of  fall  and  winter  "broilers  to 
he  raised  in  the  principal,  commercial  hr oiler-producing  areas  in  the 
East  is  in  prospect  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter,  according  to  reports 
received  from  representative  producers.    Despite  the  fact  that  the  past 
season  was  one  of  record-high  production  and  that  prices  were  comparatively 
low,  many  commercial  producers  were  ahle  to  realize  some  profit  in  their 
operations.    This  was  possihle  partly  "because  of  low  feed  prices  and  partly 
through  efficient  management  in  commercial  operations.    Any  further 
increase  in  feed  costs  will  tend  to  modify  present  indications  of  production 
for  the  coming  season.     Should  any  material  expansion  of  production  occur, 
it  probably  would  more  than  offset  whatever  price  advantage  would  "be  gained 
through  a  more  favorable  demand  situation. 

Storage  stocks  of  poultry  meat s 

Stocks  of  frozen  poultry  at  the  peek  in  early  19*40  are  expected  to 
he  heavier  than  in  1939  bit  lighter  than  the  record  holdings  in  1937* 
Because  of  the  larger  production  of  chickens  and  turkeys  in  1339 »  the 
net  into— storage  movement  during  the  period  of  accumulations  from 
September  to  January  is  expected  to  exceed  that  of  a  year  ago  but  to  be 
smaller  than  the  movement  in  193^* 

The  into-storage  movement  of  poultry  during  the  latter  part  of 
19^0  is  expected  to  be  smaller  than  that  of  1939* 

United  States  storage  stocks  of  poultry  mea.ts 

:                        :Met  into-storage: 
Marketing    season           :       Sept.  1        :  movement  Sept.l-:      Jan.  1 
 :  :      Jan.  1  :  

: 1,000  pounds        1.000    pounds      1.000  pounds 
10- year  average  : 

(1928-29  to  1937-38)         :       U6,3&g  79,^26  125,79*+ 

193^-37   :  b^.Ugg  122,359  187,287 

1937-38   :  6^,733  59, 7^7  123,500 

1933-39  %  :  54,9^  8'4,lb7  139,108 

1939-L!0   :  63,789 
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Chicken  prices 

luring  the  first  8  months  cf  1939 »  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
chickens  have  been  considerably  below  both  last  year  and  the  1923-37  average. 
The  effect  cn  prices  cf  larger  market  supplies  of  poultry  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  and  of  larger  supplies  of  meats  competing  with  poultry  probably 
will  be  only  partly  offset  by  the  effect  cf  larger  consumer  incomes. 

Frice  oer  pound  received  by  farmers  for  chickens 


Year 


Jan. 15  ;  Mar. 15  ',  May  1?  [July  15  |Sept..l5  '.  Nov.15 


Average  1928-37 


193S 
1939 


Dent  s 

Cents 

Cents 

Cent  s 

Cent  s 

Cent  3 

15.1 

15.7 

16.3 

15.8 

16.0 

1U.9 

16.7 

■ih.o 

15.9 
1^.3 

Ib.l 
13.9 

15.0 
13.7 

13.6 

13.6 

Storage  supplies  of  poultry  in  the  first  half  of  19^0  will  probably 
be  considerably  larger  than  in  1939  anl  fresh  supplies  may  be  slightly  larger. 
However,  consumers'  incomes  may  increase  sufficiently  to  offset  the  effect 
of  these  larger  supplies. 

The  expected  decrease  in  19^0  hatchings  will  tend  to  increase  prices 
in  the  latter  half  cf  l^ko  as  compared  with  1939. 

Long-Time  Factors  in  the  Chicken  ana  Sgg  Outlook 

The  expansion  of  the  poultry  and  egg  industry  during  1939  is  expected 
to  lead  to  some  contraction  of  production  in  the  latter  part  of  19^0.  The 
swing  of  egg  production  during  the  next  5  or  10  years,  however,  is  likely 
to  be  upward  from  the  relatively  low  levels  cf  the  period  from  1932  to  1336. 

The  peak  in  the  production  of  eggs  on  farms  of  about  39  billion  '-'as 
reached  in  1930.    Because  of  droughts  and  unfavorable  economic  conditions, 
production  declined  to  about  33  billicn  in  1935         it  increased  to  37.6 
billion  in  1937*     la  view  of  the  large  volume  of  egg  production  of  the 
poultry  industry  at  its  peak  in  1930,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  seme 
further  increase  in  production.    With  the  increased  production  of  eggs 
per  hen,  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  layers  is  not  expect- 
ed.   The  increase  in  population  during  the  last  decade  is  a  further  factor 
requiring  some  increase  in  total  production  if  the  former  per  capita  con- 
sumption is  to  be  regained.    Per  capita  consumption  of  eggs  in  193?  was 
about  25-1/2  dozen;  of  chickens  it  was  about  20  pounds  (live  weight)  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  28  dozen  eggs  and  2^  pounds  of  chicken  from 

1925    to  I929. 
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Specific  factors  pointing  to  an  increased  output  of  eggs  are  (l)  a 
long-time  tendency  toward  a  higher  rate  of  lay  per  "bird,  (2)  no  further  in- 
crease in  present  heavy  mortality  ra.tes,  and  (3)  a  continuation  of  the  trend 
toward  more  efficient  production  methods, 

A  trend  toward  more  commercialized  methods  is  important  in  the  pro- 
duction of  poultry  meats.     The  development  of  more  efficient  egg-production 
methods  has  reiticed  the  supply  of  poultry  meats  arising  as  a  "byproduct  of 
egg  production.     The  growing  practice  of  sexing  baby  chicks  is  further  re- 
ducing the  supply  of  poultry  meat  from  commercial  egg  production.  This 
has  encouraged  the  production  of  "broilers  as  a  specialized  enterprise  and 
may  possibly  lead  to  similar  methods  in  the  production  of  roasters  and 
heavier  meat  "birds.     Commercial  production  of  fall  and  winter  "broilers  has 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  former  wide  margin  "between  prices  of 
"out-of-season"  broilers  and  prices  of  hens  has  "been  almost  completely 
eliminated. 

Regional  Trends  in  Egg  Production 

In  1932»  egg  production  was  "below  the  record  high  average  of  1927-31 
in  all  regions  except  the  North  Atlantic  and  the  East  North  Central  States, 
The  West  North  Central  States  showed  the  greatest  reduction,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  droughts  in  193^  2-nd  1936 .    Egg  production  in  this  area  in- 
creased in  1938 >  2nd  more  normal  crop  conditions  there  during  the  next  few 
years  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  bring  about  a  recovery  of  production. 

Egg  production  in  the  highly  commercialized  far  Western  States  has 
declined  in  contrast  tn  an  increase  in  the  similarly  commercialized  North 
Atlantic  States  as  compared  with  the  1927-31  average.    One  reason  for  the 
decrease  in  production  in  the  far  West  has  betn  the  low  level  of  prices  in 
recent  years,  which  has  made  it  difficult  for  eggs  from  that  area  to  bear 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  eastern  markets.    Another  factor  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  proportion  cf  high-quality  eggs  produced  in  other 
areas.     Such  eggs  now  compete  strongly  in  the  eastern  metropolitan  mar- 
kets with  eggs  from  the  Pacific  Coast.    Elock  sizes  increased  considerably 
in  the  Western  States  during  1939»  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the  proportion 
of  eggs  produced  in  this  area  will  be  so  large  in  years  to  come  as  it  was 
in  the  period  from  1928  to  1931. 

Eor  the  last  15  years,  about  30  percent  of  the  hens  in  the  United 
States  have  been  kept  in  the  South  but  the  rate  of  lay  per  bird  has  not 
increased  quite  so  much  as  for  the  rest  cf  the  country.     This  region  will 
probably  endeavor  to  increase  production  in  the  future,  because  of  a  more 
diversified  agriculture  and  to  care  for  its  increasing  urban  population. 

Changes  in  Seasonality  of  Egg  Supplies 

Since  193^*  there  has  been  a  pronounced  shift  in  the  form  in  which 
eggs  are  stored.     This  is  snown  by  storage  stocks  on  the  first  of  August, 
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which  is  usually  the  month  of  peak  holdings  for  the  year.    Holdings  of  shell 
eggs  have  declined  from  about  10,000,000  cases  annually  during  the  late  1920' s 
to  a  little  less  than  ~[ ,500,000  cases  annually  during  the  last  5  years,  where- 
as -holdings  of  frozen  eggs  in  these  sane  periods  have  increased  from  a  shell- 
egg  equivalent  of  about  2,000,000  cases  to  about  k, 000, 000  cases.     The  total 
holdings  cf  shell  plus  frozen  eggs,  hov;ever,  have  shown  only  a  slight  decrease 
of  a  little  less  than  1,000,000  cases. 


Cold  storage  holdings  of  shell  and 
frozen  eggs  on  August  1 


Period 

[       Shell  Eggs 

Frozen  Sggs  l/     !     Total  Holdings 

.  1,000:  Per  cent  age 
:  cases:     change  : 

1,000  :  Percentage:  1,C00  :  Percent  age 
cases  :     change-  :  cases  :  change 

Average 

1325-25   

Average  : 
1935-59   : 

10,015                     1.995  12,010 
7,^7      -25.2      3,376       +9U.3     11,363  -5.^ 

1/  Shell  org  equivalent. 


There  are  at  least  two  important  reasons  for  the  decline  in  storage 
holdings  of  shell  eggs  during  recent  years:     (l)  the  increasing  supply  of 
frozen  eggs,  and  (2)  the  pronounced  seasonal  shift  that  has  occurred  in  the 
production  of  shell  eggs. 

There  has  "been  a  consistent  and  rapid  growth  in  the  production  ^f 
frozen  eggs  from  the  period  following  the  Y/orld  War  until  the  present  time. 
Before  that  War,  eggs  were  broken  and  frozen  as  a  means  of  salvaging  egg 
meats  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted  because  of  cracked  and  dirty  shells, 
cr  because  of  a  lack  cf  proper  refrigeration  facilities.    Following  the 
war,  however,  the  greater  convenience  of  frozen  eggs  in  contrast  to  shell 
eggs  began  to  be  appreciated  by  large  commercial  users. 

Not  only  are  frozen  eggs  a  convenience  to  food  manufacturers,  but 
tne  eating  habits  of  Americans  have  been  undergoing  a  decided  change  in 
favor  of  prepared  foods.    Home-baking  of  bread  and  pastries  has  practi- 
cally disappeared  in  urban  homes,  and  home-made  salad  dressings,  candies, 
and  confectioneries  of  all  kinds  have  been  largely  supplanted  by  commer- 
cially-made products.     Snell  eggs,  of  course,  are  used  exclusively  in  the 
home-mad^  products  whereas  frozen  eggs  are  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
commercially-manufactured  products.     This  has  been  especially  true  in  the 
last  few  years,  luring  which  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
methods  of  breaking,  freezing,  and  transporting  frozen  eggs,  as  well  as 
in  the  use  of  higher  quality  eggs  and  improved  methods  of  sanitation. 
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Estimates  of  production  of  frozen  eggs  "begin  with  1921  and  show  an 
increase  from  U6, 000, 000  pounds  produced  in  that  year  to  225»000,000  pounds 
produced  in  1937 >  t&e"  peak  year  of  production  to  date. 


Frozen-egg  production,  192I-3S  1/ 


Year 

Total 
:  frozen-egg 
product  s 

Shell-egg  ; 
equivalent 

:      Year  j 

Total 
fro  z en-egg 
product  s 

Shell-egg 
1  equivalent 

1521 
1922 

1923 
192U 
1925 
1926 
1927 
192S 
1929 

Million           Million  : 
pounds              cases  : 

:  I93O 
:  1531 
:  1932 
:  1933 
:  193^ 
:  1935 
:  1936 
:   "  1937  2/ 
!       193S  27 

•Million  Million 
pounds  cases 

.  46                1.3  '  j 
1+9                 1.1+  : 
:        71                 2.0  : 
:        57                1.6.  : 
:        79                 2.3  : 
:        92                 2.6  : 

:       129                 3.7.  : 
:       ikS                 1+.2  : 
:       155                 h.k  : 

185  5.3 
152  4.3 

138  3.9 
171  U.9 

193  5.7 
'206  5.9 

'20g  5.9 
;l     225  6.4 
:      1U0  U.O 

Tj  1921-36  unpublished  estimates  made  by  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission,  based  on 
original  entry  into  cold  storage. 

2/  Estimated  by  Poultry  Section,  Division  of  Marketing  and  Marketing  Agree- 
ments, 


It  will  be  noted  in  the  above  table  that  the  production  of  frozen  eggs 
in  1938  declined  a  great  deal  from  1937*    But  total  consumption  in  1938  did 
not  decline  so  drastically  a s  might  be  assumed,  because  large  stocks  of 
frozen  eggs  were  carried  over  from  the  1937  season  and  were  consumed  in  1938* 

The  other  important  reason  for  the  decline  in  shell-egg  holdings  has 
been  the  increasing  production  of  fresh  eggs  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
particularly  during  November,  December,  January,  and  February.     This  increase 
has  occurred  in  all  regions  and  in  farm  flocks  as  well  as  commercial  flocks. 
Hot  only  has  there  been  an  increase  in  the  actual  number  of  eggs  produced 
per  hen  per  year,  but  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  annual  egg  crop  is 
being  produced  in  these  k  months,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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Seasonal  variation  in  eggs  laid  per  100  layers 
on  the  first  lay  of  each  month 


(F 

ercents 

,ge  ea 

ch  noil 

th  is 

of  the 

12— month  ag: 

mregate) 

Year 

\  J  an  • 
i  1 

:Feb.  : 
:    1  : 

Mar. 
1 

:Apr. 
:  "l 

•     -  *C,<.y 

:  1 

:'June  : 
:    1  : 

July 
1 

:  Aug . 
:  1 

:Sept.:0ct. 
:     1    :  1 

:  j\ov. 
:  1 

:Dec. 
;  1 

:Per- 

:  cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Per- 
cent 

Average 
1325:27 

3.7 

5.2 

9.3 

13.1+ 

13. 3 

12.  k 

10.6 

S.2 

6.3 

H.o 

3.2 

Average 
1936:33 

'  M 

6.3 

3.7 

12.6 

13.2 

12.0 

io.  3 

9.0 

7.3 

6.3 

U.2 

XI1C.X  cESc 

from  ! 
192^-27  . 

1.2 

1.1 

0.7 

1.0 

Decrease  . 
fro  a  : 
1925-27  : 

1.1 

0.8 

0.6 

0.1+ 

0.3 

o.u 

0.U 

0 

There 

has  be 

en  a 

compensating 

declir 

.e  in 

the  proportion  of 

the  annual 

egg  supply  produced  in  the  other  8  months  of  bhe  year,  particularly  during 
the  3  peak-production  nonths  -  March,  April,  and  May.    This  increasing  pro- 
portion of  eggs  laid  in  the  k  months ,  November  through  February,  is  even 
:~iore  pronounced  in  the  North  Atlantic  region  where  many  com. iercial  flocks 
are  located. 

This  increasing  proportion  of  the  total  annual  egg  crop  produced  in 
the  winter  months  has  been  occurring  in  response  to  high  prices  for  fresh 
eggs  in  these  months  and  to  the  increasing  average  production  per  bird. 
Many  of  the  scientific  advances  .vide  in  feeding,  breeding,  and  housing 
poultry  have  been  directed  toward  obtaining  r:ore  eggs  per  bird  in  the 
winter.    As  an  example,  it  long  nas  been  the  practice  for  extension  work- 
ers to  advocate  earlier  hatching  so  that  pxillets  would  come  into  pro- 
duction during  the  High-priced  months  of  the  fall  and  winter  instead  of 
during  the  following  spring.    As  would  be  expected,  the  increased  produc- 
tion during  these  months  has  caused  not  only  a  flattening  out  of  the 
seas .nal  curve  in  egg  production,  but  a  flattening  out  of  the  seasonal 
curve  in  farm  prices  for  egms. 
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Seasonal  variation  in  farm  prices  for  eggs 
(Percentage  each  month  is  of  a  3-year  annual  average) 


Year 


Average 
1925-27 
1536-32 

Decrease 
from 
1925-27 

Increase 
from 
1923-27 


•  ••••  •  •  •  •  • 

•Jan..  ".Feb.   .Liar.   .Apr.   [  Liay  [June  .July  [Aug.   '.Sept.  [Oct.   [Nov.  [Dec. 


Per-    Per-  Per-  per-    Per-    Per-    Per-    Per-    Per-    Per-  Per-  Per- 

cent    c'ent  cent  cent    cent    cent    cent    cent    cent    cent  cent  cent 

130.3  100.2  73.6  7^.2    7^-7    7^.5    79-5    35.^    9S.5  117. S  1U2.6  lUS.j 

102.3    91. U  31.3  30.0    SI. 2    82.9    S9. 9    96.7  109.6  121.1  135.7  127.1 


28.0  3.3 


6.9  20, 


7.7     5.8     6.5     8.U  10.  U   11.3   11.1  3.3 


As  is  shown  in  the  preceding  table,  there  was  much  more  fluctuation 
of  the  average  monthly  prices  around  the  3-7ear  annual  average  price 
during  the  1925-27  period  than  there  was  during  the  193&-33  period.    It  is 
apparent  from  the  table  that  pri  ces  in  the  latter  period  have  not  risen 
as  high  in  the  winter  months  nor  fallen  as  low  in  the  spring  months  in 
relation  to  the  J-ye&r  annual  average  as  in  the  former  period. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  egg  production 
to  be  stored  as  shell  eggs  will  continue  to  decline  because  of  the 
increasing  use  cf  frozen  eggs,  as  well  as  the  increased  prodiaction  of 
eggs  in  the  fall  and  winter  months,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
decline  will  continue  at  so  rapid  a  rate  as  it  has  maintained  during  the 
last  few  years.    There  is  a  point  at  which  no  more  frozen  eggs  can  be 
profitable  substituted  for  shell  eggs,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say,  at 
present,  how  nearly  this  limit  has  been  approached.    But  if  per  capita 
consumer  buying  power  should  return  to  somewhere  near  its  predepression 
level,  it  seems  probable  that  the  demand  for  shell  eggs  would  increase- to 
such  an  extent  that  storage  holdings  could  be  again  increased. 

Turkey  Situation 

The  number  of  turkeys  raised  in  1939  was  about  32  million  birds, 
which  was  22  percent  more  than  were  raised  in  1938  and  15  percent  more 
than  the  previous  record  crop  of  193 6 i    Large  increases  were  reported  in 
all  areas.    The  average  live  weight  of  turkeys  when  marketed  is  expected  to 
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be  slightly  above  that  of  lasx  year.    Although  marketings  began  unusually 
early  this  year,  the  proportion  of  tho~crop  to  be  marketed  after  the  end 
of  November  will  be  larger  than  last  year. 

number  of  turkeys  raised 


:   Number,  raised 

Region.              :  1931-35    :     lq3g  : 

'  .  :  average  .  ;  __  __  : 

:.  Thousiinds  -  Thousands 
: 

North  Atlantic   :  1,05^  l,66l 

Bast  North  Central   :  1,700  2,692 

West  North  Central   :  5-,73o    ■  7,32Q 

South  Atlantic   :  1,956  2,166 

S  ou  th  0  entral   :  5 ,  9U6  5 , 269 

Western   :  U,oQ4  6,062 

: 

United  States   :  21,0So.  2o,279 

: 

 .  [   %   _  

1/  Preliminary. 


_:  I939  as  a 


1339  1/ 
Thousands 

2,021 
3,332 
9,9^2 

7,519 
31,957 


:  percentage 
x    of  ,1938 
Percent 

122 
126 

127 
113 

113 
izk 

122 


As  a  result  of  the  very  large  production  of  turkeys,  prices  will 
be  lower  for  the  crop  of  1939  than  for  the  crop  of  1933.    However,  the 
effect  of  the  larger  supplies  on  prices  will  be  partly  offset  by  the 
effect  of  larger  consumer  ircomes.    Another  factor  that  has  helped  to 
support  prices  in  recent. years  has  been  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of 
turkeys  shroughoufc  the  year. 

Price  per  pound  received  by  farmers  for  turkeys 


: 

Period  :  Oct. 

.   1 

:  Co;,  ts 

Average  1925-37   :        if. 9 

1937-  33  S  16.7 

1938-  39   :        13. 5 

1939-  ^0   :  15.3 

: 


;,ov. 

C  eiiti s 
18. 9 

17.9 
17.1 


Cents 
IS.  5 

1S.0 
ISA 


c  an. 


Cents 
1S.1 


17.' 


Large  increases  in  production,  such  as  occurred  this  year,  have 
invariably  been  followed  by  recessions  in  production.     Such  a  recession 
is  to  be  expected  next  year.    The  extent  of  the  decrease  will  depend 
partly  upon  the  outcome  of  the  present  marketing  season  and  partly  upon 
relative  feed  costs  next  year,    prices  of  turkeys  will  bo  lower  this  year 
than  last  but  feed  costs  on  the  whole  will  probably  not  be  greatly  differs 
Feed  costs  next  year  -ire  expected  to  be  above  those  of  this  year. 
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Long-time  Factors  in  the  Turkey  Outlook 

The  turkey  crop  of  1939  of  about  31, 957,000  birds  is  estimated  to 
be  almost  double  the  size  of  the  crop  produced  10  years  ago.    The  present 
crop  is  equal  to  about  1  bird  for  every  k  persons  in  the  United  States. 
This  compares  vrith  about  1  bird  for  every  5  persons  from  the  big  crop  of 
1936  and  with  1  bird  for  every  7  persons  in  1929.    No  records  exist  to 
show  with  certainty  the  production  per  capita  in  earlier  years.    The  U.  S. 
Census  of  June  1,  1890,  reported  10",  754, 000  turkeys  on  hand.  Probably 
many  poults  were  missed.    The  number  thus  reported  would  be  about  1  bird 
for  every  6  persons,  but  a  complete  enumeration  would  probably  have  shown 
a  considerably  larger  per  capita  supply. 

Between  1910  and  1930  the  losses  of  poults'  from  blackhead  became 
so  serious,  especially  in  the  more  humid  areas,  that  the  expense  of  pro- 
ducing turkeys  for  market  became  prohibitive  in  many  sections.  Produc- 
tion was  greatly  reduced  during  this  period  in  practically  all  the  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  in  the  first  tier  of  States  west  of  tne 
Mississippi  River  where  rainfall  is  also  normally  abundant.    Gains  vrere 
rapid  in  the  Plains  States  lying  farther  west  and  having  more  limited 
rainfall.    The  far  Western  States  increased  production  greatly.    The  to- 
tal number  of  turkeys  in  the  humid  States  and  the  tier  west  of  the  Miss- 
issippi River  amounted  to  73  percent  of  the  United  States  total  in  1910 
but  fell  to  60  percent  in  1920  and  to  32  percent  in  1929.    The  decrease 
during  this  period  in  the  East  was  only  partly  balanced  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  West. 

With  the  discovery  in  1918  of  the  cause  of  blackhead  and  the  de- 
velopment of  successful  methods  for  its  control,  the  possibility  of  re- 
newed successful  production  of  turkeys  in  the  Eastern  States  was  demon- 
strated.   But  these  improved  methods  came  into  use  slowly  and  the  number 
flf  turkeys  continued  to  decrease  in  the  United  States  until  they  reached 
the  lw  point  in  1927  of  approximately  1A, 300, 000  birds.    This  was  equiv- 
alent to  only  about  1  turkey  for  every  3  persons. 

Turkey  production  in  large  flocks  had  long  been  practiced  in  many 
parts  of  the  West,  because  of  the  advantages  large  flocks  possess  in  the 
matter  of  management  and  marketing,  aside  from  the  problems  of  disease 
control.    In  the  humid  Eastern  States,  where  production  in  small  farm 
flocks  had  been  largely  discontinued  because  of  the  extreme  losses  of 
poults,  it  was  now  found  both  possible  and  profitable  to  produce  turkeys 
if  they  were  grown  in  large  flocks  so  they  could  be  kept  separate  from 
other  poultry  and  handled  under  improved  methods  of  brooding,  feeding, 
and  sanitation.    Such  flocks  have  gradually  grown  in  number  and  size  in 
the  North  Central  and  Eastern  States  and  are  now  extending  into  the  South. 
The  principal  increase  in  turkey  production  during  the  last  decade  has 
come  from  these  large  flocks,  numbering  from  a  few  hundred  birds  up  to 
^several  thousand  each. 
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Present  number's  of  turkeys  as  compared  with  1929  are  about  U  times 
as  great  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  East  North  Central  States  and  between 
2  and  3  times  r:s   -.Teat  in  the  West  North  Central  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 
Although  numbers  in  most  of  the  West  North  Central  States  are  now  from  2 
to  5  times  as  great  as  in  1929  and  in  Iowa  16  times  as  great,  numbers  in 
North  Dakota  are  the  same  as  in  1929.    Likewise,  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  v.hile  Utah  has  3  times  as  many  and  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona 
have  small  increases,  the  regaining  States  of  this  group  have  consider- 
ably fev/er  turkeys  than  in  1929.     Increases  in  the  South  as  a  whole  are 
relatively  small,  numbers  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  being  only  1.6 
times  as  many  and  in  the  South  Centra].  States  3.. 2  times  as  many  as  in 
1929,  with  Texas  up  only  1  or  2  percent. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  crop  produced  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  in  the  first  tier  of  humid  States  lying  west  of  that  river  is 
now  about  47  percent  of  the  United  States  total  compared  with  only  32 
percent  in  1929.    While  numbers  of  turk.-ys  have  been  increasing,  the  nun- 
ber  of  small  farm  flocks  has  continued  to  decrease  in  most  of  that  area, 
but  this  year  there  is  a  definite  increase  in  the  number  of  flocks  of  all 
sizes  in  practically  .all  areas.    This  increase  was  particularly  marked  in 
the  West  North  Central  States  where  a  similar,  though  less  pronounced, 
increase  :-n  number  of  producers  occurred  last  year  also.     In  Texas  and 
throughout  most  of  the  South,  the  small  farm  fleck  of  turkeys,  numbering 
less  than  100  birds  and  often  only  a  dozen  or  two  and  generally  handled 
in  conjunction  with  chickens,  is  still  the  prevailing  type.  Considerable 
numbers  of  turkeys  are  still  produced  in  such  flocks  in  a  nvjiiber  of  North- 
ern and  Western  States,  particularly  in  North  Dakota. 

Many  general  farmers  who  produce  their  own  grain  still  raise  a 
small  flock  of  turkeys  as  a  side  line  and  will  probably  continue  tc  do 
so.    Most  of  these  producers  alloy;  their  turkeys  to  roam  and  forage  for 
seed  and  insects.    Many  of  them  feed  little  or  nothing  from  the  bin  and 
give  the  birds  relatively  little  attention  after  the  poults  have  passed 
the  early  period  of  severe  losses.     In  sections  where  losses  of  poults 
under  such  conditions  arc  particularly  great,  most-  of  these  small  produc- 
ers have  been  eliminated,  but  in  ether  sections  largo  numbers  of  such 
turkey  farmers  continue  to  operate.    It  may  be  expected  that  substantial 
numbers  of  turkeys  will  continue  to  come  from  this  source  both  from  the 
South  and  from  favored  sections  of  the  Grain  Belt  in  the  North  and  West. 
Many  of  these  producers,  by  adopting  modem  methods  to  the  extent  that 
these  are  suitable  to  their  situation  and  operations,  may  be  able  to  re- 
duce their  losses  of  poults  substantially  and  thereby  increase  their  pro- 
duction and  their  income. 

In  the  competition  between  different  sections  in  large-scale  pro- 
duction, each  has  its  relative  advantages  and  handicaps.    Broadly  speak- 
ing, the  most  important  of  these  are:    on  the  one  hand,  cheao  feed  "and 
relatively  low  operating  costs  and  equipment,  but  with  the  handicap  of 
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distant  markets;  and,  on  the  other,  higher  costs  for  feed,  equipment,  and 
operation,  but  with  nearby  large  markets  and  higher  prices  for  local  prod- 
ucts.   These  differences  may  be  less  important  in  many  cases  than  the  ele- 
ment of  personal  management ,  but  in  the  long  run  may  result  in  definite 
shifts  in  future  production  between  the  different  geographic  areas. 

The .  advantages  of  different  types  of  birds  continue  to  be  a  matter 
of  debate.  Demands  for  smaller  birds  for  family  use  and  larger  birds  for 
hotels  and  restaurants  appear  to  provide  outlets  for  different  types. 

The  rapid  recovery  in  numbers  of  turkeys  during  recent  years  and 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  large  flocks  have  been  made  possible 
partly  through  the  development  of  large-scale  hatchery  production  of  tur- 
key poults.    Although  exact  percentages  are  not  known,  hatcheries  now 
provide  a  large  proportion  of  all  poults  raised.    Hatchery  poults  offer 
several  advantages  to  growers  of  turkeys,  such  as  large  numbers  available 
for  expansion  of  flocks,  early  poults,  and  uniform  age.  and  size.  They 
provide  at  least  the  possibility  of  rapid  improvement  in  the  average  type 
of.  bird  raised.    All  of  these  are  factors  that  facilitate  successful  mar- 
keting of  the  birds  when  raised. 

Supplemental  to  the  development  of  this  branch  of  the  hatchery  in- 
dustry has  beer,  the  related  development  of  large  flocks  of  improved 
strains  of  egg-laying  turkeys  which  not  only  lay  more  eggs  but  begin  to 
lay  much  earlier     This  development  has  been  particularly  marked  in  Cali- 
fornia and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  Texas.     In  addition  to  the  eggs  from 
these  important  centers  of  supply,  northern  hatcheries  have  obtained  con- 
siderable quantities  of  eggs  from,  other  southern  and  border  States.  At 
present  there  appears  to  be  a  strong  movement  in  the  North  to  produce  lo- 
cally more  of  its  needed  supply  of  turkey  eggs.    Mary  large  flocks  of 
breeding  birds  are  being  established  there  for  that  purpose. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  increase  in  turkey  production  during  the  last 
few  years,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  future  production  trends 
will  be.    An  important  factor  in  this  problem,  particularly  as  it  applies 
to  the  restaurant  demand,  is  the  relative  price  of  turkeys  and  other 
meats.    The  reduction  in  the  cost  -of  producing  turkey  meat,  accomplished 
through  improvement  in  type  of  bird  and  methods  of  grovdng  and  feeding, 
is  placing  turkeys  more  fully  in  competition  with  other  meats  and  leading 
to  greatly  increased  consumption  of  turkeys  outside  of  the  holiday  season. 
The  extent  to  which  this  trend  continues  will  be  an  important  factor  af- 
fecting the  future  demand  for  turkeys. 


